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EUSEBIO KINO 

1644-1711 

Gilmary Shea regrets that the life of Kino, whom he regards 
as one of the greatest of American missionaries, has never been 
written. Alegre voices the same sentiment, but in his Compatiia 
de Jestis en Nueva Espana he gives sufficient data to enable us to 
appreciate, at least to some extent, the greatness of this remark- 
able man. 

Hubert Bancroft (xv, p. 250) informs us that "Eusebius Kiihn, 
as his name was doubtless written in his earliest years (Kino being 
a Spanish compromise between the original Ktihn and Quino), 
was born in the Austrian Tyrol." The Journal de Trevoux, a 
Jesuit publication of the eighteenth century, also assumes that 
Kino was a German. Gilmary Shea calls him Ktihn. Gleeson, 
in his History of the Church in California (p. 85), gives us a varia- 
tion by adding an o to the German appellative, and hence the 
great man appears as Kuhno; but that may have been a slip, just 
as later on, in the same volume, we find the illustrious Kircher 
transformed into Kirker. 

Fr. Huonder, S.J., pronounces for Ktihn and says that "Kino 
represents its Spanish and Italian form." Unfortunately for 
this assertion it is not true either for Italian or Spanish. Thus 
the first Italian dictionary at hand has the following piece of 
information under the letter K: Lettera detta Kappa non e 
necessaria agl'Italiani, e viene solo adoperata in qualche nome 
straniero. It is the same for Spanish. K does not appear 
in the list of consonants and just as in Italian, we are told by 
a Spanish lexicographer: "It is used only in words taken from 
other languages, many of which, however, are now spelled with 
c or q." In the dictionary before us there are just sixteen words 
beginning with K, and one of them is "Kyrieleison." 

Sommervogel, on the other hand, in his Bibliotheca Scrip- 
torum S.J., insists that the name was originally Chino, and he 
substantiates his assertion by the testimony of a descendant of 
the family. Besides, since he was born near Trent, the language of 
the family must have been Italian. Indeed, Huonder tells us 
that "Kino was born in the Welschtirol." But under the title 
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Wales in the Catholic Encyclopedia, we read that the name 
'Wales" was given to that country not by its inhabitants but. 
by the Teutonic occupiers of England, and meant "the territory 
of the alien race." Thus Welch (German, Walsch) implies a 
people of either Latin or Celtic origin living in a land near or 
adjoining Teutonic territory. Thus "Walschland" is a poetical 
expression in German for "Italy." 

The Italian character of the Chino family might also be 
shown by the fact that the famous Italian missionary in China, 
Martino Martini, was Chino's cousin. Like Chino, he was a 
distinguished geographer. 

Better than all this, we have Chino's own signature. On one 
of his autograph maps appears the inscription : Tabula Calif orniae 
ex autoptica observatione delineata a R. P. Eusebio Chino 
S. J. This ought to be final, and Huonder refers to this map 
as appearing in the Neuer Welt-Bott. That publication, however. 
is credited with taking another liberty with the name. Chino 
appears as Chinoe. 

Why, it may be asked, if the name were originally "Chino," 
was it changed to Kino? For a very simple reason. In Italian, 
the pronunciation of ch before i is hard, as chiesa, chiaro, etc.; 
whereas in Spanish the sound of ch is soft before all the vowels, 
muchacho, chiquito, etc. When, therefore, this "Italian," as 
Alegre calls him, found himself among his Spanish brethren he 
was forced to spell his name with a K so to preserve his patro- 
nymic, and also to prevent himself from being regarded as a 
Chinaman. Padre Chino would have been a very awkward 
designation in Mexico. 

This conclusion had been arrived at, in an article on "Kino" 
written for The Catholic Historical Review and it was already in 
print when the forthcoming publication of Bolton's very remark- 
able Historical Memoir of Father Kino, was announced. 1 The 
article in question was, of course, promptly recalled, until Dr. 
Bolton's book could be consulted; and it is very satisfactory to be 
able to record that the Memoir puts the question of Kino's race 



1 Herbeut E. Bolton, Ph.D., Kino's Historical Memoir of Primeria Alta. A con- 
temporary account of the beginnings of California, Sonora, and Arizona, by Father 
Eusebio Francisco Kino, S.J., Pioneer Missionary, Explorer, Cartographer, and 
Ranchman 1683-1711, 2 vols. Cleveland (Arthur II. Clark Company), 1919. 
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beyond question. Indeed, on the list of Jesuits who embarked for 
Mexico on July 12, 1678, appears the name: Eusebius Franciscus 
Chirms, not Kino nor Kilhn. 

It is difficult to overrate the value of this very notable con- 
tribution to the knowledge of the conditions of Northern Mexico 
at the end of the 17th century. The title of the book is " Celestial 
Favors" which would naturally suggest a treatise on ascetism. 
whereas the "Celestial Favors" are nothing but the heaven- 
sent opportunities given to Spain for the conversion of the Pimeria 
Indians. The original of the manuscript was discovered by Dr. 
Bolton eleven years ago, after a century and a half of oblivion. 
He came upon it, he tells us, in the Archivo General y Publico at 
Mexico City. It is admirably translated; a task, says the dis- 
tinguished editor "which is lightly regarded only by those who 
have never tried it." With this judgment all who have tried 
it will heartily concur. No library of any consequence can afford 
to be without these two handsome volumes. 

Eusebio Chino entered the Society of Jesus in Bavaria, Novem- 
ber 20, 1665. He was then twenty-one years of age. He subse- 
quently taught mathematics at Ingolstadt, and while occupying 
that post, he applied for the foreign missions. He left the Uni- 
versity in 1678, but did not reach Mexico until late in 1681. The 
reason of the delay was his assignment as an observer of the 
famous comet of 1680 and 1681. During that time, he lived in 
Cadiz, but did not publish the result of his observations until 
after he arrived in Mexico. The book has a very portentous 
title and is quoted in Sommervogel as: Exposicioti Astronomim 
de el Cometa, que el ano de 1680, por los nieses de Noviembre y 
Diziembre, y este ano de 1681 por los meses de Enero y Febrero, se 
ha visto en todo el mondo, y le ha observado en C'iudad de Cadiz el 
P. Eusebio Francisco Kino, de la Cornpania de Jesus, con licencia 
en Mexico por Francisco Rodriguez Lupercio, 1681. 

Possibly this pompous announcement was intended as an 
apology for Kino's audacity in questioning the findings of a famous 
astronomer of the period who rejoiced in the name Don Carlos 
de Siguenza y Gongora, Cosmographo y Mathematics Regio en hi 
Academia Mexicana. 

The settlement of Lower California had been attempted as 
early as 1535 by a Franciscan who landed with Cortes, at Santa 
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Cruz Bay near the present La Paz. "After a year of privations," 
says Englehardt, "which had cost the famous conqueror $300,000, 
the project had to be abandoned. Another effort was made in 
1596, but the mission did not last a single year. Almost a cen- 
tury later, namely in 1683, the Jesuit Fathers Kino and Goni, 
along with Fray Jose Guijosa of the Order of St. John of God, 
accompanied Admiral Otondo on an expedition to that unhappy 
country." 

They embarked on the Limpia Conception and the San Jose 
y San Francisco Javier and set sail on January 18. A sloop with 
provisions was to accompany them, but it never left port. The 
voyage lasted until March 30, and on that day they entered the 
harbor of La Paz, but not until April 5 did the Admiral set foot on 
shore to take solemn possession of the land. The official document 
which he sent to the King announcing this important event is 
worth quoting as an example of the style of the State Papers of 
those days. It runs as follows: 

In the Port which is called La Paz, in the region of California, on 
the fifth day of April in the year 1683. Sefior Almirante Isidro de 
Ontondo y Antillon, Supreme Head of the Royal Armada [it may be 
noted that this particular Armada consisted of two ships] anchoring in this 
Port and taking possession of this region for His Majesty, declared as 
follows: 

It did please God that, on Thursday, the first of the said month we 
should find bottom in this port for the ship named the Immaculate Con- 
ception, and the Admiral's ship St. Joseph and St. Francis Xavier, after 
having left the Port of Chacala on the 17 of last January of the present 
year, having been delayed in that short passage by contrary winds and 
currents, but on April 2, thanks be to God, all the company, including 
the Reverend Father Eusebio Francisco Kino and Pedro Matias Gogni de 
la Sagrada Compania de Jesus and also Friar Jos6 Guijosa, Professed 
Religious of St. John of God, as well as the two Captains de mar y guerra, 
Don Francisco de Ponda y Atco and Don Bias de Guzman y Cordova, 
with the Ensign Martin de Verastegui and 24 soldiers, who with arms in 
hand leaped ashore and gave thanks to God. A little fresh water was 
found, for which, by order of the Admiral, a well was dug deep and wide 
so that all might have enough to quench their thirst. Then one of the 200 
palm trees in the grove nearby was cut down and planted on an eminence, 
about an arquebus-shot from the shore so as to proclaim abroad that the 
land thus taken wa , habitable. And in virtue of the faculty granted by 
the Apostolic See to the Catholic monarch to annex to the royal crown and 
to conquer and acquire the barbarous countries of the West in America, 
and to take possession of them through his vassals . . . the Admiral 
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after having made the infantry ready did come ashore with all the people 
hereinbefore mentioned, namely, all the infantry and the Ensign Martin 
de Verastegui, who did take in his hand a scarlet standard on one side 
of which was the image of Our Lady of Help and on the other, the arms 
of His Majesty, whom may God preserve; and the said Captains and all 
the infantry under arms and the said Ensign with his standard, did at a 
signal given by the said Admiral discharge their muskets, the said Ensign 
did three times wave the standard and all did acclaim and repeat: 

Long live Charles II, monarch of the Spains, our King and natural 
Lord, in whose royal name, the said Admiral did take possession of this 
region which he entitled and named the Province of the Most Holy Trinity 
of the Californias, so that God's infinite power may assist in winning the 
said Provinces to the Holy Catholic Faith. And as a sign of all hereinbe- 
fore set down, the Sefior Admiral had the said standard placed under the 
shade of a palm tree and there planted his camp, naming it Our Lady of 
Peace. And to testify to your Majesty and to His Excellency the Viceroy, 
in the name of the King, and in pursuance of our obligations to render 
an account of the manner and care employed in this, the said Province, 
he did command the Notary who was present to take down in writing and 
to add the testimony of all the persons above mentioned, which order has 
been carried out. 

To the document is added: 

I the aforesaid Notary attest and certify that all has transpired 
as has been related above, and as a perpetual memorial of the same are 
here attached the signatures of the said Sefior Admiral with the said 
Reverend Fathers, Captains, and others which have been here subscribed, 
in the Port of LaPaz on the 5th day of April, 1683. 

Don Isidro de Otondo y Antillon, Eusebio Francisco Kino, and Pedro 
Matias Gogni of the Compania de Jesus; Friar Joseph Guijosa of St. 
John of God: Martin Verastegui; Don Francisco Pareda y Arce; Don Bias 
Guzman y Cordova: and Don Lorenzo Fernandez Lascono. 

Before me 

Diego de Sales, 
Royal Secretary. 

In this pompous fashion Father Eusebio Kino was introduced 
into mission history, and in the language of the day was the 
"cosmografo" whose mathematical training would enable him 
to map out both the ports they entered and those they passed by. 

In spite, however, of this robustious proclamation, Ontondo 
does not seem to have made a very valuable gift to the Majesty 
of the Spains. A hole dug in the ground into which some water 
dribbled could scarcely suffice for the comfort of the colonists, 
and was quite inadequate to raise live stock and cultivate the 
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soil. Nor could he hope for supplies from the other side of the 
Gulf if other voyages were to be as slow as his own. Over and 
above this, not a single native had so far made his appearance, 
and it was only when the tents were pitched that some of them 
were sighted in the distance. They were evidently not over- 
joyed at the arrival of the Spaniards, and it was only after the 
priests had offered them something to eat that they came near. 
The Admiral, however, was so convinced that they were friendly 
that he started out to explore the country. On the southeast he 
found the Guaicuros, "who," says Alegre somewhat naively, 
"did not tell him they were much obliged to him for his visit. 
Indeed they concealed their children, refused to give even a drink 
of water to the soldiers and then frightened the valiant Admiral 
out of his wits. A band of warriors suddenly appeared and then 
scampered off to see how many Spaniards were left in the Presidio. 
However, no attack was made." 

The Coros also were found in that direction. They were a 
peaceable set and proved their friendship, later on, when the 
Guaicoros asked them to join in an attempt to murder the new- 
comers. The proposal was apparently accepted, but the Coros 
informed the Admiral of the plot, so that the Spaniards were 
prepared, when, on July 1, fifteen or twenty poor Indians at- 
tempted to capture the post. A swivel-gun was planted where 
the unfortunate wretches had to pass, and before they even sus- 
pected any danger a number of dead and wounded lay stretched 
on the ground. 

In spite of this easy victory, however, the Spaniards them- 
selves were more frightened than the Indians, and called upon 
the Admiral to abandon the post which he had so solemnly taken 
possession of two months before. The cruel historian says that 
"they whimpered like children and insisted on leaving La Paz 
even if they had to go to a barren island." The real reason of 
the panic, however, would appear to have been that their food 
was giving out or rotting, and the ship which had been despatched 
for supplies to the other side of the Gulf had not returned. 

The Admiral was disgusted and withstood the clamor until 
the 14th of July. Then he and his faint-hearted followers set 
sail for the end of the Peninsula and from there crossed over to 
Sinaloa, where they remained till September; but after awhile, 
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for some unaccountable reason, or yielding perhaps to the plead- 
ings of Otondo, they plucked up courage and on October 6, after 
an eight days' sail, returned to California. It was St. Bruno's 
Day when they reached land, and hence they gave his name to 
the new place. 

St. Bruno's exact location cannot at present be indicated, for 
it has disappeared from the modern maps. At all events it was 
a more satisfactory place than La Paz, for a ship sent to the Yaqui 
River on November 16 was back again on the 20th, with an 
abundance of provisions and live stock. The trip had been made 
in thirty hours, and, best of all, the Indians had been coming 
every day to the post and were as much at home as if they were 
Spaniards. Of course the missionaries were delighted and 
immediately began to study the native language. They soon 
found two distinct forms of speech and classified them as Edues 
and Didios. The words of the new tongue were easy to pro- 
nounce, though they lacked the letters / and s. On the other 
hand, the Indians did not appear to have much trouble in picking 
up Spanish. 

Some of the devices employed to get religious ideas into the 
heads of the neophytes afforded no little amusement. Thus, 
on November 9, when the chapel was finished, a beautiful picture 
of Christ crucified was placed over the altar. The Indians were 
very much frightened by it. They did not even dare to look at 
it or speak about it, at least to the white man, but they asked 
each other: "Who is it? Is it one of their captives whom they 
killed in war? What a cruel people they are to treat a man in 
that way !" Finally, the Fathers contrived in one way or another 
to let them know what it meant. 

There was considerable trouble also in explaining the resur- 
rection of the dead, and the following scheme was resorted to. 
With great ceremony a number of flies were put under a heap of 
ashes and then exposed to the sun. After awhile, of course, the 
flies began to work their way out and escaped. The delighted 
Indians exclaimed again and again: Ibimuheite, Ibimuheite, 
and ever afterward that word was used to mean "resurrection." 

On the 1st and 21st of December other exploring parties were 
sent out to the west and south, and although the arrival of the 
white men at first emptied those rancherias of their inhabitants, 
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a little coaxing by the priests and others soon induced the fugi- 
tives to return and, later on, to present themselves at the post. 

The two missionaries made daily visits to the various villages 
of the Edues and Didios, and they found the people gentle and 
docile, and occasionally some Indians from other parts of the 
country were met with. Of course the maize and hats and strips 
of cloth and rings and bracelets were powerful attractions for the 
unclothed and hungry savages, and His Majesty's liberality in 
that respect was boundless, but always on condition that they 
would listen to the Padres. The Didios were especially quick at 
learning the doctrina and recited their lesson in unison every day 
in the chapel. There would have been many baptisms, but the 
stability of the neophytes was still a matter of doubt. 

Meantime the soldiers and officials of the expedition began to 
show signs of discontent. They had not left Mexico to convert 
these naked Indians. What they wanted was to get near the 
pearl fisheries and the gold mines. Meantime, the expenditures 
of the Government on the enterprise were enormous and evidently 
out of all proportion with the returns. Nor was there any hope 
of improvement in the future. The fresh water pools were few 
and far between and often muddy and foul; the soil was arid, 
the climate unhealthy and oppressively hot, and, unlike the first 
run to the Yaqui for supplies, the trips were now irregular and 
slow. Even the gentle savages began to cause alarm. Thus in 
February the Edues had stampeded in a rage, dragging their 
women and children from the Presidio because someone had been 
whipped, and as they fled they vowed that they would return and 
burn the post, for they would have nothing more to do with the 
proud and ungrateful people whose houses they had helped to 
build, whose flocks they had tended, and whose ships they had 
labored to unload. 

For a time the Spaniards were alarmed, especially when they 
heard that the Indians were talking of killing Otondo and driving 
the others from the country with the exception of the two Fathers 
who had done them no harm. Indeed during all the trouble the 
missionaries went around to the different rancherias and, by 
expostulating and entreating and giving them presents from the 
Admiral, succeeded in tranquillizing them to a certain degree. 
But it was not altogether successful, for later on the Didios 
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murdered a shepherd and, when pursued, successfully eluded the 
soldiers. 

The general result was that the men were habitually surly, 
and their bad temper was aggravated by the long absence of the 
Admiral, by the shortage of food, and the outbreak of an epidemic. 
But when Otondo returned with a reenforcement of twenty 
soldiers and another missionary named Copart, besides flour, 
rice and eleven months' pay, their spirits revived. Everyone 
was happy now, especially Father Kino, who was to make his 
vows of profession in the hands of Copart. This was on August 
15, but on the 29th he was ordered back to Mexico. He took 
with him a Didios Indian, as well as a map of all that section of 
Lower California which he had been able to explore. The mis- 
sion lasted only a short time after his departure, for although the 
two Fathers whom he left behind him, and doubtless also the 
Friar, were willing to remain, the garrison and the officials 
insisted upon abandoning the place. This was Spain's third 
failure in establishing a post in Lower California. Father Copart is 
said to have been so depressed by the abandonment of the mission 
that he lost his mind. 

When Kino reached Mexico he was made a member of a junta 
in which he was associated with the Fiscal of the Royal Audiencia 
and Admiral Otondo to study the California colonization question 
and to report to the Viceroy. At one time the Government made 
an offer to the Jesuits to undertake both the religious and military 
responsibility of another attempt at settlement, and the Treasury 
was to furnish the requisite funds to the. extent of 30,000 pesos a 
year, but of course the offer was rejected as the civil and military 
control made the proposition incompatible with the plans of a 
Religious Order. They were quite willing to supply all the mis- 
sionaries who might be needed, but they refused to be government 
officials. 

Then a certain "Capitan'" de Luzernilla proposed to under- 
take the work at half the proffered rate but as he had failed on a 
former occasion his offer was rejected and the whole affair was 
handed over to the Admiral. As money, however, was scarce 
the scheme was dropped for the time being. 

California was now a closed country and Kino applied for a 
mission among the Pima Indians. He did not, however, intend 
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lo remain there permanently, for his heart was in California. 
His offer was welcomed by the Provincial, who would have sent 
lum immediately thither, but a government permission was a 
prerequisite, as well as a royal assignment of funds. Neither 
difficulty dismayed Kino, and he immediately interviewed the 
Viceroy and was so eloquent in his plea that he not only received 
permission and financial aid to work in the new field but authoriza- 
tion for whatever post he might choose among the Seris of Sonora. 

When that much was accomplished, he set off for Guadalajara, 
where the Royal Audiencia was in session, to address them on 
another matter which was very close to his heart, namely, the 
abrogation of the stupid policy of imposing labor on the convert 
Indians in the mines and haciendas, while the others who refused 
to be Christians were allowed to go scot free. It was putting a 
premium on paganism. 

All that he could get, however, from the Audiencia was a 
five-year exemption, in spite of the fact that as far back as 1607 
Philip III had ruled that for ten years after baptism every convert 
should be exempt from compulsory labor. The same royal order 
had been renewed in 1618, and it was most faithfully observed 
where there were no mines or haciendas to put the convert* at 
work. 

Indeed in the very year that the missionary was making his 
appeal, Charles II had extended the exemption to twenty years, 
and Alegre asks if Kino was aware of such an edict. No doubt 
he was, just as he was aware of its non-observance. He had got 
at least a five-year exemption from the local official, and that was 
better for all practical purposes than the royal command, which 
was never obeyed. No doubt he hoped for something better 
later on. With this warrant in his hand he set out for Pimerla. 

What was the Pimeria? It was the land of the Pima Indians. 
In 1764, it was the northern limit of Spain's possessions, about 
400 leagues from the city of Mexico and about 130 from Sinaloa. 
On the east a mountain range separated it from Taurumara, and 
on the west, the Gulf of California bathed its shores from the 
Yaqui River to the Colorado. Its northern boundary was the 
Hila or Gila or Xila River and its southern, the Yaqui. According 
to Baron La Hontan, the Colorado and Gila have their source in 
the Great Lakes, a piece of information which is characteristic 
of La Hontan. 
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According to Alegre " the soil is rich, there is no end of game, 
such as lions, tigers, bears, deer, boars, rabbits and squirrels. The 
woods are full of serpents, poisonous or otherwise, but there are 
herbs and plants innumerable, which possessed most wonderful 
healing powers. The birds were numerous and "two-headed 
eagles," the reader is assured, "were not rare." Kino, as far 
as we can find, makes no mention of "two headed eagles." 

The people were robust and lived to an extreme old age, except 
where the fogs of the lowland prevailed. There all sorts of ail- 
ments occur. The Pimas were composed of a number of tribes 
such as the Opas, Cocomaricopas, Hudcoacanes, Yumas, etc. 
They lived on both sides of the Gila River in rancherias, which 
the missionaries united into pueblos. They numbered in all 
about 30,000. The Serios who were found along the Gulf coast 
were mostly identified with the Giuamas. To the north were 
the savage Apaches. 

None of these people had any means of recording the doings 
of the past, such as the hieroglyphics of the Mexicans, but they 
made much of certain traditions which they refused to impart to 
strangers. As far as could be ascertained, they had no sacrifice 
or idols, no kind of worship and no priests except the wizards, 
whom they regarded with abject terror. 

Tatooing around the eyes was universal, even for children. 
At birth a sort of sponsor for the child was summoned, and he 
was given more authority than the parent. At death all the 
trappings and household belongings of the departed were buried 
with him. They believed in divinations like the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, with the difference that the creature inspected was 
not a bird but a lobster. Statues and emblems were placed on 
the roadsides, before which every passer-by had to leave an 
offering. Alegre gives a long list of their superstitions, some of 
which Bancroft denounces as hideously obscene. The initiation 
of the warrior resembled the horrible ritual common among the 
northern Mandans, and the torture of captives, even of little 
children, by old squaws, was as fiendish as similar practices among 
the Iroquois. 

The Jesuit missions among these people were inaugurated as 
early as 1637 or 1638, by Father Castano, who had been trained 
in the Sonora district by Mendez, but the Pima section to which 
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Kino betook himself was a new field. He called his first post 
N. S. de los Dolores, and it may be found on the map just north 
of Cucurpe at the source of the river called Horcasitas or San 
Miguel. From there he developed dependent stations, and before 
1691, he had three at San Ignacio, Remedios, and San Jose in 
each of which he built a fine church. 

In 1691 Father Salvatierra went to the Pima district as the 
official Visitor and at Dolores met Kino, whom he found to be a 
man after his own heart. They traveled north together by 
Hymeris, Caborca, Tubutama and other missions founded a short 
time before. Their destination was Cocospera, but when some 
caciques of the Sabaypioris, who lived 160 leagues higher up, 
came to ask for missionaries, the request was granted and the 
priests accompanied the petitioners to their rancherias of Guevavi, 
where they were cordially received by all the tribe. Some chil- 
dren were baptized and, when arrangements were made for Kino 
to return to visit them and assume full care of the mission till 
someone was found in Mexico to take his place, the two friends 
continued on the journey At Cocospera they separated, Sal- 
vatierra to visit the other posts and Kino to go down to Mexico 
to get missionaries. 

Salvatierra must have been delighted with what he saw, fur 
Bolton tells us : " The work which Father Kino did as a ranchman 
or stockman would alone stamp him as an unusual busines* 
man and make him worthy of remembrance. He was easily the 
cattle king of his day and region. The stock raising industry of 
nearly 20 places on the modern map owes its beginnings to this 
indefatigable man. And it must not be supposed that he did 
this for private gain for he did not own a single animal. It was 
to furnish a food supply for the Indians of the missions established 
and to be established and to give these missions a basis of economic 
prosperity and independence. Thus we find Saeta thanking 
him for the gift of 115 head of cattle, and as many sheep to begin 
a ranch at Caborca. In 1700, when San Xavier was founded 
Kino rounded up 1400 head of cattle on the ranch of his own 
mission at Dolores, and dividing them into two droves, sent one 
of them under his Indian overseer, to San Xavier. In the same 
vear he took 700 cattle from his own ranch, and sent them to 
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Salvatierra, across the Gulf at Loreto — a transaction which wh* 
several times repeated." 

During that long journey in Northern Mexico, Kino had 
often spoken to Salvatierra about the failure of the attempt to 
evangelize Lower California, to which his heart still clung, and 
he suggested to his companion that in his capacity of official 
Visitor he might make another effort to redeem the unfortunate 
people who lived there. It was true, he admitted, that the 
country was so barren that it could not be self-sustaining, but he 
was convinced that it would be an easy matter to convey pro- 
visions from fertile Pimeria to the starving Californians if a ship 
could be constructed to transport to the other side of the Gulf 
whatever the future missionaries and people might need. 

Salvatierra took fire at the idea, and, before they parted, 
ordered Kino to build the barque at any point he might select 
along the west coast of Mexico and assured him that he himself 
would further the project with all the power at his disposal. 
Salvatierra became later on the apostle of Lower California. He 
had found his vocation up in the forests of the Pimeria. It was 
Kino who made him a great apostle. 

It was not until 1694 that Kino attempted to build the ship. 
He was then among the Sobas on the Gulf, and with him were 
Father Campo and Captain Manje, the latter of whom has left 
a diary of that journey. 

On February 14, he writes, we climbed Mt. Nazareno, and from 
there we saw the waters of the Gulf and, on the other shore, four moun- 
tains which we called the Four Evangelists, and also a small island to the 
Northwest, with the three peaks of The Three Marys, while to the South- 
east, we saw the island of the Seris which we called St. Augustin the 
Tiburon and others. On the 15th, we journeyed 12 leagues further and 
found ourselves on the shore, at a place which never since Sonora wan 
settled sixty years ago had been reached by any white man. We saw 
more clearly than on the preceding day the mountains on the other side 
of the Gulf, whose width here we found out by our instruments to be 
about twenty leagues. We were then in 32° lat. On that day there 
were twenty-five baptisms of children and sick people, and there was 
every hope of bringing all the people of this great district into the bosom 
of the Church. 

There Kino saw his chance to build his boat. For that 
purpose, he returned to the same place in March 16. with the 
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captain and twenty workmen and all the axes and saws he could 
gather, but he was the only carpenter and builder in the crowd 
and he had first to instruct his followers how to use their tools. 

On March 21, after celebrating Mass, he selected a tall poplar, 
38 feet high, for the keel. Then, while the lumber was being 
felled, he hurried around among the recently discovered rancherias, 
remaining there till June. Meantime, at his request, the captain 
had started north, on a tour of discovery and on his return an- 
nounced a most joyful bit of news. He had found the Gila 
River and the wonderful buildings on its banks. He had also 
visited the warlike tribes of that district, the Opas, the Cocoman- 
copas and others who thus far had never been heard of. 

Of course Coronado had been in those parts 150 years before, 
but the romantic stories that had been purposely spread abroad 
about his discoveries had been long dismissed as fiction or had 
been completely forgotten. Hence, Manje had substantially 
made a new discovery. 

It was a very important as well as a very consoling find for 
an ardent apostle like Kino, but just as he had finished the hardest 
part of his shipbuilding an order came from Father Visitor 
Juan Munoz de Burgos to drop all work on his ship. He obeyed 
blindly, although he had been commissioned to begin the work 
by the Visitor, Salvatierra, and knew as no one else could, the 
great sendee the boat would render even to the Mexico missions. 
Nevertheless, he quietly returned to his post at Dolores. 

Kino's account of this suspension of his ship-building labors 
differs from that of Alegre, for in Bolton's Vol. II, page 242 we 
read: "I suspended the building of the vessel since I discovered 
that in latitude 34j/g°, the Sea of California ended completely." 

As if nothing had happened, he continued his apostolic 
work, and when the opportunity presented itself he journeyed to 
the Gila which Manje had told him about. Alegre, with Kino's 
papers in hand, describes in detail the famous structures along 
the river. Kino is said to have celebrated Mass in the largest 
of those ruined buildings, the famous Casa Grande. It was 
quadrilateral in form and four stories high. The rafters were of 
cedar and the walls of solid cement and masonry. It was divided 
into various compartments, some of them spacious enough for 
a considerable assembly. The tradition among the people was 
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that Montezuma's predecessors built it on the way from the north 
to the southern countries where they ultimately settled. At 
a distance of three leagues from this Casa and on the other side 
of the river are the ruins of another edifice, which appears to 
have been still more sumptuous. Indeed the ruins at that place 
would indicate that at one time there had been not merely a 
palace but a whole city, and the natives assured the missionaries 
that there were other buildings further north which were marvel- 
ous for their symmetry and arrangements. Among them was 
a labyrinth which appears to have been a pleasure house of some 
great king. Excavators have discovered in various places, 
sometimes leagues away from these great buildings, shapely 
and variously colored slabs, and two leagues from the Casa 
Grande there was found the basin of a reservoir large enough to 
supply a populous city and to irrigate the fertile plains around 
for great distances; while to the west was a lagoon which was 
emptied by a narrow sluice. The regularity of the circular 
form of this lagoon and its rather contracted dimensions would 
suggest that it was the work of men were it not for its extra- 
ordinary depth. Holes had been cut into the solid rock which 
subsequently were found large enough to be used as storehouses 
for provisions for troops. 

These ruins, however, do not appear to have interested Kino 
to any great extent. There were other ruins that worried him 
about that time. His own missions seemed to be facing universal 
destruction. He himself was being denounced in Mexico as 
conveying false information to the government about his Indians, 
who were accused of being in secret alliance with the Apaches, 
who were destroying the country and defying the Spaniards. 
Kino again and again had denied the truth of these charges, 
but he was not only not believed but was held up as a delib- 
erate liar. 

On March 29, 1695, the Pimas of Tubutama had as a matter 
of fact burned the priest's house and church, profaned the sacred 
vessels and then, starting down the river to Caborca, had, after 
murdering Father Saeta and desecrating the church, killed four 
servants of the mission. An armed force was quickly sent after 
them and succeeded in killing a certain number in the battle that 
ensued. Fifty of them then gave themselves up on a promise of 
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immunity, but on arriving in camp they were brutally murdered. 
The troops then hastened to Cocospera, fancying that they had 
restored peace, but they were no sooner out of sight than the 
Pimas laid waste to the whole Tubutama Valley and destroyed 
every town on the San Ignacio River. 

Where was Kino all this time? Quietly waiting to be killed at 
Dolores. He had concealed the sacred vessels in a cave and was 
kneeling in prayer, expecting the tomahawk or a poisoned arrow. 
But no one came. He was too much beloved by all the Indians 
to be injured in the least, even in their wildest excess of fury. 

Of course the Spaniards ultimately won. They ravaged the 
whole country and slaughtered the savages until the entire tribe 
was terror-stricken and forced by hunger or fear of annihilation 
to sue for peace. Through the influence of the missionaries, a 
general pardon was granted, and then the work of reconciling 
the red men to the terrible whites had to be begun all over again. 

In spite of appearances to the contrary, however, the Indians 
were not the real culprits. Kino went down to Mexico in 1695, 
and remained there till 1696, fighting fiercely to show that the 
guilt of the massacre should be laid at the door of the Spaniards 
themselves. Thus at Tutubama, where the uprising started, 
the superintendent was a monster of cruelty, using the lash for 
the most trifling offenses. His subaltern was still more heart- 
less. Thus, happening to find some meat in a rancheria, he 
immediately put three Indians to death for cattle-stealing and 
flogged anyone he could lay hold of. After all this had been done, 
it was discovered that the meat which had been seized was not 
beef at all, but venison, and consequently that there had been 
no cattle-lifting. 

Kino brought all this out, and he likewise vindicated his 
people from the charge of being in secret league with the terrible 
Apaches. In 1697 he went with Captain Manje and a troop of 
soldiers to report on the conditions prevailing after the massacre 
and, quite unexpectedly and by the merest accident, came upon 
a party of Pimas who were celebrating a war dance around 
thirteen Apache scalps. No more was needed to show the 
sentiments of the Pimas with regard to the Apaches. 

Of course, when he returned to Dolores, he was received with 
the utmost enthusiasm by his people. Not only the Pimas but 
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the Sobas and Sobaipuris came out to welcome him. They 
loaded him with gifts and made all sorts of promises of future 
good behavior, and he then set himself to the task of rebuilding 
the devastated rancherias. 

Notwithstanding this return, however, to normal conditions 
and the great increase of his influence over the Indians, Kino still 
longed to devote himself to the regeneration of the degraded 
Californians, and he asked to be associated with Salvatierra, who 
had gone thither in 1697, but owing to the protest of the Pimas 
the Mexican Government positively refused to permit him to 
leave the district where his presence was so essential for peace. 

Of course he submitted, just as he had done several years 
before when ordered by his superior to abandon his shipbuilding 
project, nevertheless he still heard the cry in his soul for Cali- 
fornia, and as he had been twice thwarted he determined to make 
an effort in another direction by an overland route. 

The prevailing impression in Mexico at the time was that the 
barren tract on the other side of the Gulf was an island. The 
original explorers had set it down on their maps as a peninsula, 
but Francis Drake's narrative had upset that view, and it was 
commonly held to be an island, although Ofiate's account had 
thrown some doubt on Drake's conclusion. Kino determined to 
settle that point, and he therefore began a series of journeys from 
Dolores which have placed him in the forefront of American 
explorers, not only because of the immense territory he visited 
and mapped out but because of the very important acquisition 
to geographical knowledge which resulted from his unwearied, 
persistent and painstaking investigations. 

For him, however, the advancement of scientific knowledge 
was only a secondary consideration. His primary purpose was 
to carry out the plan which he and Salvatierra had formulated 
some years before of establishing a line of posts from Northern 
Mexico down to the end of Lower California — a plan worthy of 
these two great spiritual conquerors. If science were going to 
profit by it, so much the better. Such was the absorbing, heroic 
purpose of the last years of Kino's life. 

In November, 1697, he and Captain Manje, after making 
the circuit of all the Pima reservations, directed their steps to the 
Gila Valley, and, besides reporting to the Government on the 
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condition of the tribes, paid a special visit to the Casa Grande, 
of which they have left an accurate and detailed description. 
They returned to Dolores on December 2, after a journey of 260 
miles in the wilderness. 

In 1698, after recovering from a severe illness, Kino again 
started north with Diego Carasco and some Indian guides. He 
arrived at San Andrea where, after sending some couriers to the 
Opatas and Comaricopas, whose whereabouts is indicated on 
Kino's map of 1701 (Bancroft, xv, p. 279), he turned west, intend- 
ing, as he himself states in his writings, to climb a mountain there 
in order to see the surrounding country and, if possible, the waters 
of the Gulf. On October 1, a violent fever made him retrace his 
steps, but at San Andrea he was consoled by meeting a great 
number of Cocomaricopas, who had started out to welcome him 
even before his couriers had arrived in their country. These 
Indians resembled the Pimas in their customs, but especially in 
their mildness and docility. They were strong, robust and 
handsome. They had long known of his affection for the Pimas, 
and that served to attract them, especially, as for some years 
back he had been sending his greetings to them. They all wanted 
to be baptized, but he could do nothing but promise to visit them 
as soon as possible. Then, after having appointed a governor 
for them as well as a captain and a fiscal, he sent them home 
happy 

From there he and his party went to San Rafael de Actien, 
where with his astrolabe he took the altitude of the sun and 
found it to be 52°, ''an observation," says Alegre, "which enables 
us to correct all the old maps of the Pimeria; for given that San 
Rafael was at elevation 52° and that the observation was in the 
beginning of October, it will be found that the situation of that 
place was at 32° 30' 45" N. L." 

"Arrived at San Mateo," continues Alegre (iii, p. 104), and 
he is quarreling with the author of the Afanes on this point, 
"Kino climbed the mountain of Santa Brigida and saw quite 
near to him the Gulf of California with a port or bay which, 
because it was in latitude about 32j^°, must have been what the 
old cosmographers called the Santa Clara range." In Alegre's 
text, we find latitude 23^°, which is evidently 33J^°. " From its 
summit, I saw," says Kino himself, "I clearly descried the 
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beach at the mouth of the Colorado, but as there was a fog on the 
sea I could not make out the California coast." On another 
occasion, however, namely in 1694, he and Juan Mates had seen 
the other side from a point lower down the coast, viz., from Mt. 
Nazarene de Caborca. A point of identification left by Kino 
was that the mountain on which he stood in 1698, had been once 
a volcano. The marks of it were all around him. 

Kino could not then pursue his exploration to the mouth of 
the river. His guides and companions refused to go any further, 
so he had to turn homeward. On the way back, however, he 
was consoled by discovering more than "4,000 souls," to use 
Alegre's expression, "in rancherias which were until then unknown 
to him. He baptized about 400 babies and sent little presents to 
his Indian friends along the Colorado and Gila," or, as Kino 
spells it, "Hila." After making arrangements for future explora- 
tions he set out for Dolores, which he reached on October 18 after 
a journey of 300 leagues, 

In 1699, he was joined by his friend Captain Manje, and they 
resolved to reach the Colorado itself and go down the stream to 
the mouth. But they failed to find guides, for it was an unfriendly 
country, and so the disappointed men again returned to Dolores. 
Kino was seriously ill on his arrival, but was on his feet again in 
October when the Visitador, Father Leal, wanted to inspect the 
country. The official got no further than Bac, while Kino and 
Manje started west, but did not succeed in going far, and were 
at the mission again in November. 

On September 24, 1700, Kino attempted a new route. Strik- 
ing the Gila east of the bend, he followed its course down to the 
Yuma country. After settling a quarrel between the Yumas 
and their neighbors, he climbed a high hill to explore, but saw 
only land. He then crossed to the north bank of the Gila with 
some Yumas and journeyed on to their principal rancheria, which 
he called San Dionisio, because the day of his arrival was the 
feast of that saint, October 9. There he ascended another moun- 
tain and this time was rewarded. The sun was setting as he 
reached the summit, but he clearly saw the river running 10 
leagues west of San Dionisio and, after a course of 20 leagues 
south, emptying into the Gulf. From another hill to the south 
he saw before his eyes the sandy stretches of Lower California. 
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He had at last succeeded, and on his return to his mission post he 
received a letter of congratulation from the Governor. 

The news had evidently reached Salvatierra, who was then 
in Mexico begging for his starving Indians and thinking seriously 
of giving up the mission. It was a matter of life or death to find 
out whether or not California was a peninsula. He found Kino's 
old friend, Captain Manje, and together with eleven soldiers and 
some Indians they started north. Of course Kino joined them on 
the way. 

On March 21, they found themselves on the shores of the Gulf 
in latitude 32°, from which place they clearly saw the mountain 
on the other side. The line ran from Northwest to Southeast 
in the form of a bow, but a line of peaks on the Mexican side 
prevented the explorers from seeing whether or not there was a 
junction of the two ranges. 

To settle the doubt, Salvatierra, Kino and the captain left 
their men in the care of the adjutant and started north. They 
succeeded in making about 15 or 20 leagues and another 8 or 10 
were necessary to obtain absolute certainty, but one thing or 
another made them retrace their steps. Salvatierra however, 
was convinced that he had proved his point and so was Kino, 
but the captain refused to be convinced. 

The two friends bade each other good-bye at St. Marcelo, 
Kino going east to S. Javier del Bac to visit his Sobaipuris, and 
Salvatierra to California, not, however, before informing the 
Provincial and Father General Gonzalez of the discovery. 

In pursuance of a promise made to Salvatierra, Kino set out 
again on November 3, 1701. He was ill and alone — for Manje 
was off hunting Apaches — and the solitary Spaniard who had 
volunteered to go with him, deserted, but his Pimas and Mumas 
were at his side to the number of about 200. 

He arrived at San Dionsio and then traveled a whole day 
down the east bank of the Colorado. On November 21 he asked 
to be taken across. The Indians complied with his wish, built 
a small raft and, with the chief and his braves swimming after it 
and pushing it ahead of them, succeeded in reaching the other 
bank. The river there was about 200 yards wide and very deep 
and swift, so that there was no hope of getting a horse across. 
Hence his journey down the western side of the river did not 
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extend over nine miles, for his age prevented him from undertaking 
what he could easily have accomplished in his earlier days. He 
was consoled, however, by an immense concourse of Coanopas 
and Giopas who were eager to receive the Faith. They gave him 
some comfort of a scientific kind also, for they increased his 
collection of blue shells which had been brought from the west 
coast of California, which they told him was only ten days away. 
They also assured him that a single day's journey would bring him 
to the mouth of the Colorado. But he had no horses and could 
go no farther on foot. He was sixty-seven years old, and once 
more he returned to Dolores, which he reached on December 7. 

The wonderful old man, however, was not yet satisfied. He 
would make one more attempt and with Father Gonzales, a new 
arrival in the missions, he set his face to the west, reaching San 
Dionisio by the way of Sonoito and from there went down to 
Santa Isabel. "From this point," says Bancroft (xv, p. 500), 
"they were in new territory. Going down the river they reached 
tide-water on March 5, 1702, and on the 7th, the very mouth of the 
river. Nothing but land could be seen on the south, west and north. 
Surely, they thought there can be no estrecho, and California is a 
part of America." 

Kino wanted to cross to the other shore, but the horses could 
not attempt it. No doubt he sighed when he thought of the boat 
which the Visitador had forbidden him to build, but of course he 
did not regret having obeyed. His companion, Gonzalez, was 
sick, so they turned their steps towards Dolores, where he had to 
sit down and write a letter to his Superiors to assure them that 
neither he nor Gonzalez had been drowned. He never saw the 
Gila or Colorado again. 

Nevertheless, he still kept on exploring. In 1704, he opened a 
new route to the Guaymas by way of Nacameri and Populo, and 
in January and February of 1706 he advanced south and west 
from Caborca, over land never before explored, until he reached 
the Gulf shore, where he discovered an island which he named 
Santa Ines, and a more distant land which may have been Cali- 
fornia. 

In October and November of that year, we find him with two 
military men and a Franciscan Friar climbing Santa Clara Moun- 
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tain and camping there for the night. In the morning Kino took 
his last look at the Gulf and the river mouth in the hazy distance. 

According to Clavigero these journeys totalled about 20,000 
miles. It is almost incredible, but Bolton tells us that "Kino's 
endurance in the saddle was worthy of a seasoned cowboy." 
Thus when he went to the City of Mexico in 1695, he travelled 
no less, on that single journey, than 1500 miles; and he did it in 
53 days. Two years later, when he reached the Gila on the 
north, he did seven or eight hundred miles in 30 days. In 1699, 
on his trip to and from the Gila he made 720 miles in 39 days; 
in 1700, 1,000 miles in 26 days; and in 1701, 1,100 miles in 35 
days. He was then nearly 60 years of age. 

Alegre tells us that "of the four last years of Father Kino's 
life there is no mention in the manuscripts of the time." 

But, he adds, it is impossible to conceive either that the calumnies 
of which he and his Pimas were the object, or the privations to which 
he had to submit, or the labor he had to assume could have crushed into 
inaction and depression his dauntless and untiring soul. On the con- 
trary we are persuaded that during those four years the Lord was exer- 
cising the heroic patience of his valiant soldier. Very likely his many 
infirmities, increased by his great and laborious undertakings, as well as 
by the burden of advancing years, compelled him to put an end to his 
journeying and to await quietly in his Mission of Dolores the approach- 
ing end of his apostolic career. 

His devotion to the great Apostle of the Indies to whom he owed his 
life had prompted him to add the name of Francis to the one he had 
received at the baptismal font, and to clothe himself as it were with that 
same zeal and fervor for the conversion of the Gentiles in the Indian 
missions. With that in view he had refused the honor which the Duke of 
Bavaria had proposed to confer upon him as the occupant of the Chair of 
Mathematics in the University of Inglostadt, though he could not escape 
the glory which his great abilities won for him at the time of the appear- 
ance of the comet of 1680 and also in his subsequent controversy with 
Mexico's most famous mathematician, Don Carlos de Siguenza y Gongora. 

Kino was the first who on a large scale and with anything like assur- 
ance of stability suggested the organization of the California missions, to 
which he would have devoted his life had not his Superiors judged that 
his presence was indispensable in the Pimeria — a loss to the Peninsula — 
which he made up for by inspiring the great Salvatierra to undertake the 
work and by his labors for the Peninsula during the time that he was build- 
ing up the Pima missions. His success was, under heaven, due to his 
zeal, patience and perseverance. Forever persecuted and calumniated 
not only in his own personal reputation but in that of his neophytes, by 
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people of the world and even on one occasion by his own associates, he 
carried forward the work of the Lord for twenty-four years almost alone, 
compelling justification at every step and proving triumphantly, by the 
security he enjoyed in the course of his thousands of miles of journeys 
among them, the loyalty not only of his own Pimas but of the other 
nations whom he had led to the Faith. He baptized more than 40,000 
infidels, and would have baptized ten times more if he could have cher- 
ished any hope of providing them with priests to keep them in the Faith. 
He travelled many thousands of leagues, and visited so many nations, 
instructed and civilized so many rancherias that, as the author of Afanes 
apostolicos says, all the zealous missionaries who labored in the SO years 
after his death could not collectively have traversed a third part of the 
pueblos, nations and tribes which this apostolic man converted, instructed 
and trained in Christianity. 

All this is only a rough outline [says Alegre], of the exterior occu- 
pations of Father Kino, but it would be impossible to portray the exalted 
virtue which, amid all his overwhelming labors, stimulated his zeal and 
made him a worthy instrument in the salvation of souls. During all his 
missionary career two sheepskins were his bed. His covering was a 
coarse blanket and his pillow a halberd. Such was the couch on which 
he stretched his weary limbs after his long and painful journey, on it 
he rested when grievously ill and on it he breathed his last. His compan- 
ion, Father Campus, stood over him weeping bitterly but loving him all 
the more for his humility, poverty and mortification. His death was 
•o holy because during his life, he spent the greater part of the night 
in prayer, and when at home in the chapel at the altar. Velarde his 
companion for eight years, always saw him enter, but no matter how long 
he watched could never see him leave it. He not only prayed, but this 
nocturnal adoration was accompanied by a bloody discipline which on 
one occasion his Indians happened to see, only to be amazed and terri- 
fied. More than a hundred times a day he visited the Blessed Sacrament, 
imitating in this respect the great Apostle of Ireland, so that his whole 
life was a continual prayer. He had the gift of tears, not merely when 
saying Mass, which he never omitted, but while reading the breviary, a 
duty which he always fulfilled on his knees. The names of Jesus and 
Mary were continually on his lips, and when any one used injurious 
words in speaking to him he replied in the sweetest manner and even ten- 
derly embraced the offender. His conversations were always of God, of 
the Blessed Mother, of the conversion of the Gentiles. His frequent 
and high fevers were cured by fasting for five or six consecutive days, 
but, indeed, even outside of those occurrences his fare was meager and 
coarse, without salt, and with no other condiment but a few insipid herbs 
which he took, though the doctors protested. The harshness and auster- 
ity exercised on himself was converted into sweetness and tenderness for 
his Indians to whom he gave everything he could get either by begging 
or by any industry he could employ in their behalf. Finally, he was a per- 
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feet example of an apostolic missionary. It was commonly said of him : 
'To discover new territories and to convert souls is Father Kino's office. 
It was while saying Mass before a picture of the dying St. Francis Xavier 
that he felt the first stroke of the illness that ended his life. It seemed as 
if the great missionary of the East was opening the door of Heaven for his 
loving disciple, who was one of the greatest missionaries of the West.' 
We have overstepped [continues Alegre], the limits of a historical 
eulogy in what we have said of this great man; but it was because of our 
grief that nowhere in our Menology, is there any mention of this illustrious 
hero. The scant notices in the records of California and the Afanes 
Apostolicos are not enough to enable us to appreciate him in any way 
commensurate with his work. 
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